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depends on the management of the concern from the very begin-
ning, and on the selection of a good class of soil and plant. If a
garden has been at first badly opened out, It is almost impossible to
make it pay afterwards, even with the very best of management.
The only thing to be done in that case is to extend the area of cultiva-
tion most carefully, and with new land properly opened make up
for the deficiencies in the old. The greatest care and attention,
combined with experience, are requisite, as much for the opening-
out as in the subsequent carrying on of a garden; but at the begin-
ning of the speculation in Cachar District, experienced managers were
not procurable, and consequently many unprofitable gardens were
then laid out. The fact that, notwithstanding all this, the industry
on the whole has succeeded so well, indicates its inherent capabili-
ties, and augurs well for its future prospects, now that mature
experience can be brought to bear on every part of the work.
'The cost of the production of the tea varies on different
concerns, just as much as does the yield per acre. On some
gardens a season's tea may be produced at an average cost of 7
dnnds (lo^d.) per lb., inclusive of *the pay of manager and native
establishment, coolies' wages, cost of boxes and stores, freight, etc.,
for the whole year, whilst on other gardens it costs double as
much, and more; but 7 dnnds is the cheapest at which I have
known a pound of tea to be produced. The cause of its costing so
much more on some concerns than on others Is, that their yield per
acre is so much less; yet they have just as much area to be culti-
vated, and almost as many expenses, such as coolies' wages, etc.,
as if double the yield per acre was being produced, so that, in
short, it may be said that the cost of the production ef tea Is almost
in inverse ratio to the yield per acre.
1 The subject of manures for tea has not yet made much apparent
progress, as it always takes a complete year to test an experiment
on this subject; but it is highly probable that with a little more
experience a suitable manure will be found which can be used to
advantage in increasing the yield. At present oilcake made from
mustard seed is largely used; but it Is doubtful if, in all cases, It
repays the cost and trouble of its application. Farmyard manure
is also used, but it is difficult to obtain It in sufficient quantity to
be used very extensively,
* The " labour question " is still a matter of very great Import-
ance ; for although nearly all the imported labourers, whose original